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ABSTRACT 

This document presents a review and theoretical 
synthesis of recent research on dropouts in higher education.. The 
first chapter deals with defining dropouts from college, and in 
considering the various meanings applied to that term, suggests some 
needed modifications in the definition. The second phapter reviews 
^recent data on dropouts in order to estimate both thfe effect of 
ability and social status on current rates of dropout and the degree 
to which rates of dropout have changed since 1965. 13ie third and 
forth chapters deal respectively with the develo^l^t of tfie basic 
theoretical model which seeks to explain dropout as an interactive 
process between the individual and the institution, and with the 
synthesis of recent research on dropout within that theoretical 
0^el. The fifth and final chapter utilizes the findings of the 
preceding two chapters in order to develop a modified definition 
which seeks to distinguish voluntary from nonvoluntary dropout and 
transfer from the permanent dropout from higher education. An 
extensive bibliography is included. . (Author/MJM) 
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INTR(»)UCTION 

The research reported herein was requested and supported by 
the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation (OPBE), U.S. Office 
of Blucation under contract number OBC-0-73*l409. As requested, the 
aim of the report was threefold. First to determine how current rates 
A>t dropout among college students were related to measures of individual 
^ ability and social status. Second, to determine, ftrom these rates, 
how rates of dropout among college students hacve changed since I965, 
the year covered in the OPBE model of enroUnent and persistence 
developed by Froonikin and Pfeferman of the U.S. Office of Education. 
Third, to attempt to develop a theoretical model of dropout which 
would not only permit the synthesis of recent research on dropout, 
but also help explain, in longitudinal terms, the process of dropout 
from college. 

With respect to the first tro aims of the report, the wthors 
were unable to develop accurate quantj^ttive measures of rates of drop- 
out among individuals of differing ability and social status because 
there has not been, since 196^, aqy study of magnitude or detail which 
would have permitted such measwes to be developed. Nevertheless, 
given the availability of a large nunber of smaller studies of dropout, 
the authors have bem able to estimate the direction in which present 
rates of dropout trcm college have changed since 1965. It should be 
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notedy hovever^ that while comparison of these numerous studies have 
le^ to a consistent set of findings ^ these findings most^ in view of 
the variable quality and detail of the studies ^ be considered suggestive 
in hat\ire until they are confirmed by a national study of dropout along 
the lines of Project Talent. 

With regaard to the third aim of the report ^ the authors have 
developed what they believe to be a potentially^ valuable theoretical 
framework with which to analyze the process of dropout from college, 
Synthestr of recent research suggests that this framarork can help 
distinguish between the various forms of cii*opout behavior; namely 
voluntary withdrawal^ academic dismissal^ transfer^ and permanent 
dropout from college. It should be noted, in this context ^ that an 
earlier synthesis by Spady (1970) was greatly influential in the 
development of the theoretical model of dropout suggested here. 

The report which follows ^ consists of four chapters. The first 
deals with the problem of defining dropout from college ^ and^ in con- 
sidering the various meanings applied to that term^ suggests scmie 
needed modifications in the definition. The second chapter reviews 
recent data on dropout in order to estimate both the effect of ability 
and social status upon current rates of dropout and the degree to 
which rates of dropout have changed since 1965. The third and fourth 
chapt^s dealy respectively^ with the development of the basic theo- 
retical model which seeks to explain dropout as an interactive process 
between the individual and the institution^ and with the synthesis of 
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fj; recent research on dropoat within that theoretical model. The fifth 

1? find, final.chapter utilizes the findings of the preceding two chapters' 

|; " in order to develop a modified* definition of dropout which seeks to 

I distinguish voluntary from non-voltmtary dro:^ut and transfer from 

?' ' ' . . ' - * 

i-'. ^ permanent dropout from higher education. 
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I. DROPOUT: A MATTER OF DEF3KITI0N 

Before we attenqpt to deal with the recent literature' on college 
dropout, it is necessary to distinguish between the variety of meanings 
given to the term dropout. For the purposes of this report, these 
various meanings can be classified within two main definitional types. 
These are l) dropout as referring to those persons Who leave the college 
at which they are registered; and 2) dropout as referring only to those 
persons wh6 never receive a degree from, any institution of higher education. 

Dropout as Leaving College of Registration 

The first definition of dropout, that is that which classifies ' 
as dropout any person who leaves their institution of registration, is 
geared primarily to the concerns and policies of specific institutions 
of higher education. From their point of view, the failure of individuals 
to complete a degree program for which they are registered represents 
Inefficient utilization of scarce institutional resources. In effect 
each dropout represents a loss to the institution of not only a place 
which may have been taken up by another person able to ccHnplete the pro- 
gram of instruction, bxrt also of a wide-ranging set of academic resources 
in\rested in his growth as a student. Dropout, as so defined, has there- 
fore been a criterion both to admissions officers, ixistitutional planners, 
guidance and counseling personnel, and to social scientists and others 
concttixed with student morale. Institutional conmitment, and with the 



predietiouy explanation^ and prevention of student tiimover in institu* 
tions of higher education* 

Defining dropout to include anyone le«iving a college at which he 
is registered^ hasy in application^ both strengths and weaknesses* Its 
strengths lie primarily in the ease with which reliable data can be 
collected as to dropout in varying types of institutions of higher educa- 
tion and in its amenability to the application of a rigorous conceptual 
ftramework which seeks to explain dropout.. College registration files, 
which have normally provided much of the data utilized by most such " 
studies of dropout, are updated on a regular and, for the most part, 
consistent basis and are usually available for easy access by researchers. 
As such this definition of dropout is both^methodologically accessible 
and subject able to ready and reliable longitudinal analysis. It is also 
more easily applied within a theoretical model of social behavior because 
the college more closely approximates an enclosed social system within 
which definable relationships can be hypothesised and tested. The 
boxmdaries of the individual college are, for instance, more definable 
than are the relevant boundaries of the wider system of hlj^her education. 

The weakness of such a definition of dropout lies in the fact that 
it overlooks the large nunbers of persons who leave the ^institution at 
which they are registered to attend another Institution of higher education. 
That is, it ignores the phenomena of transfer between colleges and there- 
fore tends to overestimate the nunber of persons who daropout of higher 
education altogether. In so doing, the definition, as conaonly applied. 
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tends to ignore the^fact thut the higher educational system is a dynwic 
entity within which there is a constant differentiation of individuals 
of varying characteristics among varying types of institutions of higher 
education* Finally^ in its coDiaon usage^ the definition also tends to 
treat as dropoust those persons who leave their institution of registration 
for a taqporary period* Given the increasing occurrence of such temporary 
dropouts, or "stopouts," this definition of dropout should properly in- 
clude only those persons ^o permanently leave the Institution in which 
they are registesred* 

Dropout as Failure to Obtain Any Degree 

The second definition of dropout , that which includes only those 
persons who fail to receive a degree ftrom any college, is directed 
primarily toward wider social policy, at both state and national levels, 
rather than to institutional concerns* Since the defiziition focuses 
attention on the system of higher educational institutions, it has been 
most often employed by education*'* xcOl social planners, by social 
scientists concerned with problems of the production of "human capital," 
and by govemnent officials concerned with the allocation of scarce 
resources among alternative forms of high-level manpower production. 
By taking account of the transfer of individuals between different in- 
stitutions, this definition assumes, in effect, that "human capital" is 
wasted on2y when individuals fail to achieve a certifiable level of #v<il 
acquirement at some type of hljjxer educational institution. As such it 
argues that the system of higher education is most effective when there 



exists « sufficiently diverse mix of educational programs and Institu- • 
tions to fit the needs of a diverse student body. 

While such a definition of dropout more closely approxiaaxes the 
concerns of social planners end, to a degree, the functioning of the 
system of higher education, it has a number of weaknesses which oiOce it 
rather difficult to employ in social science research. On one hand, it 
is extremely difficult to gather reliable data for studies esqOjoying 
•uch a definition. The non-toiiformity of data aeetanilated 1^ di^erent 
institutions together with the shear difficulty in tracing out and 
gathering data on the educational careers of a large cohort of college 
entrants makes such studies of dropout extremely difficult to cany out. 
This is particularly true when transfers to other institutions do not 
occur Innediately after withdrawal from another Institution (i.e. when 
transfer and stopout occur simultaneously). On the other hand, this 
definition of dropout does not leal to as clear a conceptualixation of 
dropout as a process as does the more simple definition of dropout. 
Biis results not only from the problem of specifying the social boundaries 
of the higher educational syat«n, but also trom the difficulty of com- 
paring a very diverse body of institutions, tat instance studies 
employing such a definition of dropout would require the development 
of a multi-dimensional institutional data base which would permit 
multiple comparisons to be made among a very wide variety of institu- 
tions of higher education. As of yet, such m data base has not been 
adequately developed. 
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Dropout; The Abience of th» Individual Peripectlve 

Whether one take^ dropout to neaa «11 thoa* peraou who lesre 
their inatitution of regiatration, or aeaa only thcae peraoaa vho fail 
to obtain a degree ftram aagr inatitution of higjier education, it ia 
inportaat to recognise that in both caaea the reaear6her fteea two 
iaportant liaitationa; the tendency to direct aUention toward the goal 
of effieic !j rather than effectireneaa, and the tendency to ignore the 
perapectire of the individual atudent. With regard to the fomer, 
dQtaaaia upon inatitutional concema about efficiency haa often led 
educational plannera to overlook the fact that effectiven^aa ia an 
equally ivportant concern of education. And ttoouf^ it ia clear that 
efficiency in the utilisation of acarce reaourcea ia a neeeaaary part 
of inatitutional planning, there ia little, if ai^-, reaearch to auggeat 
that efficiency ia in any way related to effeetiveneaa in hl^^er educa- 
tion, indeed it appeara that the two goala Mqr be aatithttical to each 
other. 

A aecond more iaportant liaitation iflherent in both definitiona 
of dropout ia the tendency to ignore the perspective of the individual. 
Specifically, these definitiona, aa coononly mgHjoyA in past research, 
averlook the fact that individuala enter inatitutiona of hi«iher education 
with a variety of abUitiea, intereata, notivationa, and levels of 
cooaitnent to the goal of college conpletion. Ihe aiaple fact that 
bit^ier «Uacation, of any fom, nay be unsuited to the needs, dealrea. 



and/or inberests of a number of individuals, who nevertheless go on to 
college, is thus ignored."^ Unfortunately, by ignoring this fact, such 
definitions of dropout contain, or at least imply, connotations of in- 
feriority on the part of the individual nho drops out. In so doing paat 
research has inadvertently tended to reinforce the notion that higher 
education is, or should be, the only aarena for high-level training be- 
yond high school and has therefore also reinforced the i;endeney to 
expand higher education rather than reconsider it. 

Dropout as anployed in the Piresenb Study 

Given the amenability of the more simple definition of dropout 
to the application and testing of a rigorous theoretical model, it is 
that basic definition which will be employed in the rotnainder of the 
report. Specifically, college dropout will be taken to refer to those 
persons who permanently leave the institution in which th^ are 
registered. Knowledge, however, of its weaknesses, that is its in- 
ability to distinguish between transfer and non-transfer students and 
its tendency to cnqphasize the institutional point of vieir over that of 
the individual, will be utilized in the course of the report in order 
to develop a more appropriate definition of dropout, one which can be 
utilized in a wider variety of research situations. 

%xe resulting phenomena of a "captive audience" in institutions 
of higher education, that is, the existence of large nunibers of students 
who enter college primarily for fear of not going, is increasingly be- 
cking an object of concern on the part of both educational and govern- 
mental officials alike. Many such lalividuals are often disinclined 
to -^he intellectual danands of effective Institutions of hlf^ier education 
and therefore tend to resist atteorpts at educational change. 
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II. THE D3MEMSID1IS OF DROPOOT JJS HICtHER tPUCATIOM 

In this section of the report, based iqion a survey of the ctsrrOKt 
literature, we wiU attenipt to analyze the changing trends in dropout 
rates among individuals of different ability «id social status backgrounds. 
Attention, hovever, will focus prinarily upon the r.ll««g^^^e effect of 
social" status upon dropout because it is this factor, nore than that of 
ability, which appears to have increased in its ability to discriainate 
between those who persist in college axKl those Mbo dropout. 

in dealing with the short-term historical changes in dropout 
from hi^er education, we will focus on 1965 as the "Taefore and after" 
point. That is, we will take the major studies completed prior to 1965 
I essentially giroi and then attenpt to identify changes in dropout 

trends since that time. Our choosing I965 as the standard against lAich 
later studies are compared is largely the result of the fact that the 
|: OPBE (Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation) model enploys 

Project Talart data gathered between i960 and I965, 

Before turning to a sunr^ of the recent literature it is 
necessary to point out that there have not bem any studies, since I965, 
I magnitude or the detail of that of Project Talent, the data base 

for the OPBE model. That being the case, it has not been possible for 
the reviewers to develop the types of quantitative coefficients which 
parallel those employed ia the OPBE model, and which would have peraitted 



a detailed comparison of present rates of dropoat among individuals of 
differing abilities and social status backgrounds with those in 1965,^ 
For that reason alone, the revieirers have had to rely upon the compari- 
son of a rather large number of much smaller studies of dropout; studies 
which vary in both quality, and detail. In so doing, the reviewers have 
been able to estimate the direction in which 1963-based data would bias, 
if at all, predictions of present-day rates of dropout. 

It must be noted, even in this respect, that any analysis such 
as this, which is based upon numerous small-scale studies, encounters 
two overriding and fundamental problems in interpretation. First, there 
is the basic difficulty in standardizing the results of studies that 
employ widely divergent measures of social status, varying types of con- 
trol variables (if any), and numerous types' and techniques of sampling. 
Second, there is the difficulty of identifying short-term historical 
trends from the comparison of numerous one-time period studies, espe- 
cially when those studies employ divergent standards of measurement. 

In an attempt to solve some of these standardization problems, 
we will, throughout this section, be sensitive to the type of social 
status measure or measures employed and to the level or geographical unit 
to which the study applies (e.g. single institution, state, and national 
sanple). 



-^It should be noted, in this regard, that sufficiently detailed 
data do exist for such a courparative study; namely the data files of the 
African Council on Education. Itofortunately, their utilization, in the 
past, has been surprisingly limited and unimaginative. 
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Such sensitivity is required on one hand because the choice of 
social status measure(s) affects the outcome of cooparisons between in- 
dividuals of different social status categories, and, on the other hand, 
because previous research has demonstrated somewhat conflicting results 
when single institutional studies are conpared with larger, nnilti- 

dimensional studies, even when comparable measures of social status are 

2 

onployed. 

With regard to the former, single and therefore necessarily some- 
what crude measures of social status not only underestimate the toteO. 
effect of social status upon college persistence, they also yield results 
idiich vary according to the measure onpioyed. Father's education, for 
instance, tends to be a better predictor of the child's educational 
attainment than is father's incrane if only because parental education 

is a better measure of the motivational conrponent of social status than 
3 

is income. With regard to the latter, different findings for single 
institutional studies result from the fact that different institutions 
have different dropout rates even after the characteristics of the 
students are taken into account. More importantly, different institu- 
tions tend to have differential effects upon the persistence of students 
of different social status backgrounds. Multi-institutional studies are 

%ee Folger, et. al. (1970, p. 317). 

^Eckland (1964) has argued that higher social status persons are, 
in fact, more highly motivated to persist in college. Thus, he suggests 
that any social status measure failing to tap this motivational aspect 
of social status win underestimate the effect of social status upon 
college dropout. 
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therefore not only difficult to ittterpr<t hut also difficult to compare 
to single institutional studies even when institutional characteristics 
are taken into account. 

Turning now to the revieir of the recent literature, this section 
of the report will (1) attempt to analyze both the single and multi- 
institutional studies at both the state and national level In order, to 
determine in what manner the effect of social status upon persistence 
in college has changed since 1965, and (2) determine to what degree 
these changing effects of social status have been mediated by nViitt^<ne 
enrollments in different institutions of higher education. 

Individual CiharacteristicB and Dropout Since 1965 
Single Institutioiial Studies of Dropout 

Since 1965 there have been a number of smaller, single institutional 
studies of dropout. Uiifortunately, most of these studies have failed to 
separate the independent effects of ability and family background upon 
P*^^*^**B<^<* i» college (Anderson, I967; Augustine, I966; Chase, 197O; 
Cohen and Brawer, 197O; Cope, I969; Bossen and Burnett, 1970; DiCesare, 
1970; Gold, 1970; Rossman and Kirk, 1968; Winther, et. al., 197O; and 
Zaccaria and Creaser, 1971). Nevertheless, a comparison of these find- 
ings with Eckland's (lS6k) review of pre-1965 studies of dropout reveals 
some interesting, though very tentative, facts (Table l). First, most 
post-1965 studies indicate an effect of social status upon persistence 
in college. , 

Table I 
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TABLE I 

FINDINGS FOR STUDIES OF COLLEGE PERFORI^IANCEt PRE-196i|- AMD 
POST-1965, BY INDEX OF S.E.S. AND LENGTH OF STUDY 



Time 
Period 



.One Year or Less 
S.E»S, Index ' 
Sinrcle Composite 



Study Length 



Two or More Years 
S.»E»S. Index 
Single Composite Findings 



Pre~196^t 13 
0 



1 
0 



10 

6. 
0 



0 
0 



Positive 
Not 

Relate. 
Negative 



Post-1965 4 
1 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



Positive 
Not 

Related 
Negative 



SOURCES: PrG-.196^-: Eckland (196^^, p. l^l) ; Post-1965: Cohen 
and Brawer (1970), Morrisey (1971), Bossen and Burnett (197O) 
Taylor^et. al. (1971), Winther,et. al. (197O) , Gold (1970), Aug- 
ustine (1966), Anderson (1967), Chase (1970), Rossman and 
Kirk (1968), DiCesare (1970), Nicholson (1973), Cope (1969), 
Zaccaria and Creaser (1971), Spady (1971). 

*-perforTnance was defined by Eckland (196^, p. M) as refer ing 
to any index of grade averages, withdrawal, or graduation. 
The post-1965 studies refer only to withdrawal or graduation. 



Second, a ijeater proportion (of studies utilizing composite measures of 
social status have indicated positive relationships between social status 
and persistence than have studies using single measxires of social status. 
Third, and clearly the most tentative finding one can infer from these 
cosiparisons, is that there has been an increase, since I965, in the over- 
all effect of social status upon college persistence. 

Of the few single institutional studies which have considered the 
independent effect of social status upon persistence, all have shown a 
direct relationship between family backgrouxKl and staying in college^ even 
when ability is held constant (Morrisey, 1973; Nicholson, 1973; Spady, 
I97I; and Taylor, et. al., 1971). In all cases, ability is clearly the 
most important determinant of success in college, as it has been in 
major studies using pre-1965 data (Bayer, 1968; Panos and Astin, 1968; 
Sewell and Shah, 1967; and Wegner and Sewell, 1971). It should be noted, 
however, that measured exility is itself affected by the individual's 
social status^ Namely, persons of hififher social status are more likely 
to score higher on tests of ability than are persons of lower social 
status of comparable characteristics. Therefore one can assume that these 
studies somewhat \inderestlmate the effect of social status on persistence 
simply as a result of bias in the measure of ability. 



Though not shown in Table I, of particular relevance for the 
present analysis is the fact that those few studies which have used 
income as a measure of social status have been the least consistent 
in outcome. 
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Multi-Institutional Studies of Dropout 

Of the severeiL multi-institutional studies of dropout that have 
been carried out since I965, two have been on the local and/or state 
level. While both indicate a positive relationship between somewhat 
different measures of social status and persistence, th^, like a number 
of smaller studies cited above, have ignored the interveninff effect of 
ability upon persistence in college. One study by the Tennessee College 
Association (1972) finds a slight but significant positive relationship 
between family income and persistence in college in each of the four ^ 
years after «itry (Figure I), Interestingly, inccsae is related to both 

Figure I 

transfer and permanent termination. The other study, one of twenty-three 
northern California Junior colleges, finds that though family income is 
not significantly related to persistence, father *8 occupation is so related 
(MacMillan, 1969, 1970a, 197Cfb). Again is raised the questiJon as to the 
utility of family income as a measure of family social status, 

The remaining multi-institutional studies are all multivariate 
analyses of dropout based upon national samples of varying sizes. The 
first by H. Astin (1970) deals primarily with "disadvantaged" students 
and employs a one-year follow-up of 1966 freshmen whose institutions 
participated in the Cooperative Institutional Research Program of the 
American Council on Education. A "disadvantaged" student was operation- 
ally defined as having: 1) family income less that $6,000 and 2) father's 
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education less than high school. As with most pre- and post-1965 studies, 
both ability and social status are related to persistence in college. 
Ability remains, however, the single greatest predictor of returning to 
college for a second year. But more interesting is the fact that even at 
levels of father's education below high school, father's education remains 
a significant predictor in the regression equation on "return to college 
for a second year" (H. Astln, 1970, p. 23). Although a possible artifact 
of the types of income categories employed in the study and/or of dealing 
with only low income students, the study indicates that family income, 
while in the expected direction is not a significant predictor of college 
progress. Thus these data seem to is^ly that family income, at low levels 
of social statixs, underestimate the effect of social status upon college 
persistence. That even small additional amounts of father's education 
prove significantly related to persistence, suggests that education, 
through its reflection of the motivational climate of the family, is a 
better measure of social status than is income even at these. low income 
levels. 

Other national data on dropout is provided by Jaffe and Adams (1970) 
of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. Their five- 
year follow-up of 1965-66 high school seniors, though limited by the «»nitn 
size of the saii?>le (N»l,582), provide some interesting, although necessarily 
speculative, findings. As of the Pall 1968 follow-up (i.e. two years after 
high school), Jaffe and Adams (1970, p. 2h) found that income above $7,500 
and father's education were both positively and significantly related to 
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persistence in college at the .05 and .001 levels respectively. Therefore 
while both measures of social status prove to be significantly related to 
persistence, educational level vas clearly at a hi^er level of signifi- 
cance than was income. Again, ebility, in this instance as aeasured by 

high school grades, proved to positively and significantly related to 

5 

academic persistence.^ 

Data from the third follo»r-«p, provided to the revievers by Jaffa 
and Adams, indicated that persistence remained irelated to ability and 
social status, in this case to income, occupational, and educational 
measures of family social status (Tables 2, 3, and U). Though of a 
speculative nature due to differences in categorisation, it is interest- 
ing to note that father's educational level vas, of these three separate 
measures of social status, best able to distinguish differences in per- 
sistence anong individuals of differing social status categories, 
especially at the four-year colleges. 



Tables 2, 3, and i» 

The relationship between dropping out and father's education as a 
raeabure of social status deserves special consideration in that it suggests 
intergeneratiosal patterns in college eoaipletion. As previously noted by 



^loteresting'iy, Jaffe and Adams find that being in a college 
preparatory program in high school proved to be the single strongest 
predictor of college persistence. lAiOotibtedly, this arises largely 
fran the interaction beween not ivat ions, performance, and social status. 
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TABLE 2 

PERSISTENCE IN COLLEGEt 1970, BY FATHER'S EDUCATION. 
TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



Father's 
Education 


All 

Institutions 


Tv7o-Year 
Institutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Less than 12 Years 


60.5^ 


^1.0^ 


68.7^ 


12 Years 






75.0^ 


1 to 3 Years of 
College 


58.5^ 


56.5^ 


60.3/^ 


4 or more Years 
of College 




33.35^** 


85. 2;? 



SOURCE: Adapted from Jaffe and Adams (197ia, p, 45) 
* Persistence includes transfers and graduates by the last or 
only college attended four years after high school gradua- 



Only six cases 
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TABLE 3 

PERSISTENCE IN COLLSGeT 1970, BY FATHER'S 
OCCUPATION, T^O- and FOUn-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 





Father's 
OccuTjation 


All 

Institutions 


Two -Year 
Institutions 


Pour-Year 
Institutions 


White Collar 


71. e% 


^3.1% 




Other 


63.6% 


h6,6% 


69.5% 



SOURCE: Adapted from Jaffe and Adams (1971a, p. W 
♦Persistence includes trcmsfers and graduates by the last or 
only college attended four years after high school gradua- 
tion 
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TABLE 4. 

PERSISTENCE IN COLLEGE^ 1970, BY PATHEH»S 
INCOME, TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



Father's Income 


All 

Institutions 


Two-Year 
Institutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Less than $6,000 


60.1^ 


35.9% 


72.7% 


$6,000 to $9,999 


70.6% 




7^.6;5 


More than $10,000 


72.7% 


¥^A% 


77.% 



S(3URCB: Adapted from Jaffe and. Adams (1971a, p. 43) 
♦Persistence includes transfers and graduates by the last or 
only college attended-^four years after high school gradua- 
tion 



Jaffe and \dams (1970, p. Ik) in their analysis of the 1968 findings, the 
lowest persistence rates were found among students having fathers with 
some college education but less than a college degree. Given nunerous 
studies showing that significantly higher econanic returns from higher 
education occur at the jsompletion of the degree (Hansen, I963), a family 
head with only a partially completed degree would not have received as 
great a return on his investment in college education as would a person 
having completed his degree and not much more than a person who had 
terminated his education after high school. This being the case, the 
results of Table 2 implies an intimate relationship between the actual 
returns from college education experienced by the parents and both their 
perceptions of the value of college education and the persistence of 
their children in college. Djdeed other studies, to be discussed in 
later sections of this report, reinforce this Inrpression. 

From the fourth follow^p of the 1966 higih school seniors (i.e. 
four years after high school), Jaffe and Adams (1972a) present data for 
rates of dropout, graduation, and current enrollment among Individuals 
of different social statiis categories, again as measured by father's 
education, income, and ocoipation (Tables 5, 6, and 7). 



Tables 5, 6, and 7 

Essentially the same relation -'xips hold as were found in the third follow- 
up j that is persistence in ccxlege is related to each of the measures of 
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TABLE 5 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS, 1971, BY FATHER'S EDUCATION 



Father's Education 

Educational Less than 13 to 15 16 or more 

status 12 Years 12 Years Years Years Total 

Some 

College 37^ (^7) 39?^ (67) ^3^ (29) (26) 36^ 
College 

Graduate 37^ (46) 43^ (73) 35*$ (24) (59) 43^ 
Currently 

Enrolled 26^ (33) 18^ (31) 22^ (18) 22^ (24) 21^ 



SOURCE: Adapted from Jaffe and Mams (1972a, p. A-.17, Table 



TABLE 6 



EDUCATIONAL STATUS, I97I, BY FATHER«S OCCUPATION 





Educational Status 


Father's Occut>ation 




White Collar 


Other 


Total 


Some College 


305^ (80) 


W (99) 


35^ 


College Graduate 


^9^ (132) 


yi% (91) 




Currently Enrolled 


21^ (56) 


23^ (57) 


22% 



SOURCE: Adapted from Jaffe and Adams (X972a, p. A-18, Table 
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TABLE 7 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS, I971, BY PAI'IILY INCOME 







Family Income 






Educational 
Status 


Less 
than 
S5.OOO 


5?5,000 

to 
.^9.9qQ 


5?10,000 
and 
over 


Total 


Some College 




W (98) 


35% (66) 


39% 


College Graduate 


31% (24) 


41^ (100) 


Wo (84) 


ko% 


Currently Enrolled 


25% (19) 


19^ (45) 


21^ (41) 


21% 



SOURCE: Adapted from Jaffe and Adams (1972a, p. A-23, Table 
X uc y 
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family socisa status with father's education accoxmting for the greatest 
difference in rates of persistence. With regard to these differences, 
Jaffe and Adams (1972a, p. 12) advise caution in the interpretation in 
these data due to sample attrition. They estimate that most of this 
attrition tends to be from respondents of lover social status backgroiuids. 
For G\xt purposes here, this inqplies that these data underestimate the 
overall effect of social status upon college attrition since non-re- 
spondents had characteristics similar to those of dropouts. 

Unfortunately limitation in sample size did not permit the revieirer 
to isolate the separate effects of social status and ability upon college 
persistence. For this reason alone, results of the above calculations 
should be taken to be indicative of trends rather than of predictable 
quantitative differences in persistence. Nevertheless, concerning the 
pre-and post-1965 trends, a very rough ccMap«rison with the enrollment 
model developed by Froomkin and Pfeferman (n.d.) suggests that the over- 
all effect of income upon college persistence has not changed significantly 
(Figure 2). While this is necessarily a gross approximation, a canparison 
of both sets of data at the respective medim incomes for each beginning 
year reveals that though the overall trend seems about the saoie, the 
percentage of dropouts appears to have increased.^ 



Figure 2 



This might be explained inray, hoirever, because the Jaffe and Adams 
data shoir a conqpletion rate while the OFBE model is basically a persistence 
rate which includes both those who have alreaty c<»rpleted college and those 
who are still in college ^rtio may or may not complete college. In this 
respect, the latter data tends to overestimate the actual attainment of 
the college degree. 



i 



25 



1960 
median inccxne 



1966 
median ixicome 




T r 1 ' — I -I 1 1 , r— r- 

56789 10 11 



Family Income 
( in thousands) 
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FIGURE 2 

PERSISTENCE AFTER FOUR YEARS i BY FATHER'S INCOME 



SOURCES: (1) Jaffe and Adams(1972) . 

}ll Analysis Paper-females 

(j; OPBE Analysis Paper -males 

note : For both studies, income ranges are averaged. 
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It is also interesting to note that the distribution of the OPBE 
data more closely resembles the bimodal distribution of the Jaffe and 
Adams tabulations for father's education and college persistence. Specu- 
latively, we argue that this might suggest that, as the incomes of 
families with college and non«college education ^converge, other factors 
related to social status become more prominent in the znotivation to con- 
tinue in college (later discussed as goal commitment). This may also 
imply that though family income W€ts a reasonably accurate predictor of 
the effect of social statxxs upon college persistence in i960, it is 
increasingly becoming less accurate. Again it is sxiggested that family 
income tends to underestimate the total effect of social statiuj upon 
college attrition. Given the recent effect of unions upon the earnings 
of the blue-collar workers, we would expect this underestimation to be 
greatest at the lower social status levels. 

Other national data from the American Council on Education have 
been analyzed by A. Astin (1972). His study represents a 1970 follow-^p 
of over 15,000 1966 college entrants fr<Mi over 200 institutions of higher 
education. Though Astin finds no relationship between either income or 
father ^s education and dropout, the study is subject to numerous problems 
which limit its utility. In particular, the uise of over 130 independent 
variables in regression equations based upon no more than 250 respondents 
in each institution raises serioius questions as to the ability of such an 
equation to measure the effect of father^s education upon persistence.*^ 

^Father's education, for instance, was placed twenty-fifth into the 
regression equation with a total of l3lf indepeaient predictor variables. 
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Altnough Astin does not present the ACE data in tabular form, this 
has been done by Van Alstyne (1973). Table 8 presents some of these 
preliminary data on the effect of family income upon attrition in different 

g 

types of institutions. Given the failure to control for individual 
ability in these preliminary calcxaations, it is rather difficult to 



Table 8 



interpret these data. But since one can reasonably expect, as a result 
of the long-term selection process in education, that very lowest income 
students in college (fespecially in four-year colleges) are of both higher 
average ability and motivational level than other income groups in college, 
these most recent data suggest that income is still somewhat related to 
persistence in college, especially in private four-year institutions of 
higher education. 

Dropout: .-Sgends in Different Institutions 

It is generally conceded that social status is a major deteminaat 
of college entrance (Jencks, I968; and SeweU and Shah, I967). However, 
as college entrance becomes increasingly more "open," we would expect, 
given a wider distribution of ability and motivational characteristics 
among entrants, that the social selection function of hi^er education 
will increasingly take place within the colleges aitd universities rather 



g 

It must be noted that these data are preliminary and may be chaaaed 
somewhat in the final version of the study. 
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than between hich school and the college (Karabei anct Astin, 1972). For 
our purposes here, tiiis would imply not only an increasing overall drop- 
out rate but also an increase in the association between an individual's 
social status and persistence in college. 

Why then do most studies indicate no overall change in the effect 
.• of social status upon persistence? Basically, this is an artifact of 

I considerin/T, as these studies do, the attainment of an associate's degree 

I equal to the attainment of the bachelor's degree (e.g. Astin, 1972). But 

j though this may be adequate for statistical purposes, it is hardly 

I- 

? acceptable when policy considerations so-e involved. In a recent paper, 

I Karabei and Astin (1972) present data from the ACE studies showing a small 

.—but independent effect of social status on the quality of college entered; 
that is, the higher the person's social staxus, the more likelj- is he, 
upon entering college, to attend a four-year rather than a two-year college. 
In effect they argue that the role-allocation function of higher education 
is developini^ in a manner siraJior to tracking In high school. Thus, as 
higher social status students are more likely to be enrolled in the college 
preparatory curriculum in high school, they are also more likely to be 
enrolled in the graduate school preparatory programs in higher education, 
namely the four-year colleges. But attendance at a four-year college not 
only enliances the probability of completing a degree program (Astin, 1972), 
it also substantially increases the probability, relative to entrance at 
a two-year college, of attaining a four-year degree (Berls, I969). The 
effect, then, of social status upon the completion of a four-year college 
is even greater than suggested by the studies cited earlier. 

P 
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Co--pling these fairly consistent research fin..iin,-:s with an analysis 
of the recent trends in onrollinent in different tyr.eB of higher educational 
imjtitut iorij;, we ahould be able to draw some Smp! icatJon/? as to the chan/jin^r 
effect or social status on the persistence of individuals to the complefDn 
of the bachelor's degree (Table 0). Given the problem of developing com- 
parable income categories, it seems clear that while access to college has 



Table 9 



becoming increasingly more "open," the proportionate enrolljneni gains by 
persons of family income below the median has differed in the two and 
four-year institutions. The proportionate enrollment gains by these 
persons in the fo\!r-year colleges vras six percent while in the two-, ar 
colleges it was nearly twice that much. However, being below the median 
income does not imply necessarily that one is lower social status. Being 
below the median income level simply implies that such individuals come 
from families whose status ranges from low to near the middle of the 
social status hierarcliy. Therefore, that these persons have shown 
proportionate gains in college entrance, does not necessarily ijnply 
that lower social status persons have made such gains. Indeed, Jencks 
(1968) demonstrates that much of the recent gains in enrollment at the 
two-year colleges has been made by persons from middle and lower-middle 
class families. V/hile lower status persons have also made gains in 
enrollment in these institutions, they are not of the proportionate 
magnitude as are the gains of the lower-middle class, it is probable 
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TABLK 9 



riJOlORTTON KHiiOI,3.ED TN COLLEGiS, I966 AND i960. 
BY JNSTJTIJTTOIIAL TYPE, AND APPROXIMATE ABOVE AND'beLOV/ 
Tilis POrULATlO>J MEDIAN INCOME 



All 

Institutions 



(1966) 



(1969) 



36.8 
63.2 



All 
Two -Year 
Institutions 



All 
Four-Year 
Institutions 



42.1 
5B.0 

53.2 
46.9 



37.6 
62.4 

43.6 



56.4 



Below 

$7,999 
Above 

^'7,999 

Below 

$9,999 
Above 

.^9,999 



SOimCES: Adapted from Panos et.al.(1966, p. 23). and Crearer 

et. al. (1969, p. 39). 
Population median income in I966 v;as $7,500. 
*>'*Population medinn income in 1969 was $9,433. 



then, that the mua in Tnh.e u are aUo so aisLributed amon;; the lower- 
'nid(i!t' and lowe- r.taiM:! r.ro'ip.';. 

in aj\v cnr.e, t.hese duta Ho nucKesl thai, most of the "Kalns" in en- 
rollment for ners-ns of lower and lower-middle social status categories 
are occurring', disproportionately at the two-year colleges. Since the 
likelihood of attaining a four-year degree after entering a two-year 
institution is considerably lower than it is upon entering a four-year 
colieRe, it is probable that the overall effect of social status on 
completing, a four-year degree program is increasing while, at the same 
time, the effect of social status \ipon entry is decreasing. 

This conclusion is essentially similar to that reached by Jenckc 
(J%B), r,pady (1<.K.7), and Tinto (IW ). mat is, although access to 
higher education is becoming easier for individuals of lower social status 
back^srounds, it f . doubtful whether lower social status persons are making 
any proportional gains in four-year coUege completion relative to their 
higher status counterparts. 

Dropout in the I'\ iture 

The basic question for the future seems to be, can higher education 
continue to perform a selection and allocation function for occupational 
and social mobility while also providing for effective education? Karabel 
and Astin {iSJfl?.) seem to think that the answer is a qualified yes, and 
that differential institutional quality will perform a tracking function 
similar to that found in the comprehensive high school. Jaffe and Adams 
(1971b) caution, however, that to avoid "massive dropout" higher education 
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mi?;ht have to nove in the direction of many high schools which have offered, 
in effect , ''acadeaic ainnesty" even until graduation. 

Takin^-^ or>on enrollment systems in California and New York City as 
symptomatic of the l\iture, Jaffc and Adojiu-. iV)7^) support their earlier 
contention thai increased entrcaicc produces increased attrition. For 
example, in California where nearly of the high school seniors enter 
coM*'r,e, .raffe and hdms find only 10 to 2% of the entrants actually 
complete the baccalaureate. The Ouen Enrollment Program of the City 
Universicy of New York also seems to hav.e the same problems. After the 
first year of open enrollment, regularly admitted students had an attrition 
rate of }0.T% as compared to 35.8^^ for open adraissioa students. While 
data for the New York system have yet to appear, data for California 
su;^p,est that there has not been any proportionate gain in rates of four- 
year college and university completion as a result of the past exj^ansion 
of the higher educational system. 

Aithow^h conclusions with regard to the future are necessarily 
speculative, the basic "feelings" of most of those who have studied drop- 
out is aptly summed up by A. Astin (1973, p. 2U). He writes: 

To begin with, there seems to be little question that 
the continuing expansion of educational opportunities, 
as represented by trends such as open admissions and 
special admissioiu and special programs for disiidvaataged 
stxidents will restat in imich larger nuribers of 'dropout- 
prone* students entering; the hlt^her educational system. • . 
Consequently, unless special accommodations for these 
•new' students are mode . . . there seems to be little 
question that the national dropout rates will increase 
siiflply as the resvat of these changes in the entering 
student population. 



v/hite neces3arl^:» speculative due to the diversified natiure of the 
available data> l^ seems that some general conclusions can be dravm as to 
ffropout in hi ^har education Gince ]%5. First^ cosing inconie or an:y' 
i^thvr sia'^i^ i{ieac\ire of socia^J statim most liKeJy underestimates the total 
oirecl or social status on cojier.e persistence. The degree of underes^'- 
mat ion beia'^x greatest when family Income is employed to measure social 
status and probably least when parentaJL education is used. Second, it 
seems es if the overall attrition rate has increased somewhat since 19^5 
and wii3 continue to do so as long as imdergraduate education performs 
selection functiuns with regard to future social mobility. As college 
entrance becomes increasingly more open, the pressures for selection and 
differentiation amon^^, individuals necessitates that the selection process 
occurs 1 ncreas i n/^ly within the system, amon/r institutions of differin^^ 
quail I..V. 'rhi»ti, I'.iven Umt the prof>ort1onate r.ains in the number of 
uersons -^om Aower status families, who are less motivated, and who are 
of lower ability, will be primarily in the two-year colleges, most of 
the increases in attrition v/ill undoubtedly occur in the first two years 
of hif^her education. Tx ^refore it is also likely that the effect of 
social status u|)on the complet ion of the four-year degree will edso in- 
crease. Fourth, becau5^e fajuily income is increasin(:^ly less able to 
measure the effect of social status upon, dropout, it is also likely that 
models employing income as a measure of social status will increasingly 
underestimate the effect of social status upon dropout, especially when 
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firo{X)iit is defined as tlie ^'aiiure to complete a four-year degree program* 
Finally, it is recoamenaed that if J*;.V/. make use of the detailed and wide- 
ran/om^» data available in the American Coimcil on p:ducation data files, 
I'se of this continually L:athered data^ could lead to the development of 
OPB-: prediction models vr'iich are constantly updated for a wide variety 
of institutional types. Until recently these data have been surprisingly 
under-utilized. 
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III, DROPOOT AS PROCESL;: A TH EORrJTICAL MODEL 

To know to v/hat degree an individual's measured ability and sociail 
status relates to the probab 13 ity ox" his dropping out of college is not, 
however, to know how these attributes affect the process of droi)out. 
Wliorcan t,lio former requires lii.lle more than a simple comparison of the 
rates of dropout araong individuals of differing ability and social status, 
knowledge of the latter requires the development of a theoretical model 
linking various individual and institutional characteristics to the proc- 
ess of dropout. Having dealt with the former in the preceding chapter, 
the report now turns to the development of such a theoretical model not 
only as a means of synthesizing a large number of recent studies but also 
as a means of suggesting in which direction future research might be most 
fruitfully directed. 

The theoretical model of dropout to be developed in the following 
pages springs from two di-' -t theories of hxoman behavior; Durkheim's 
sociological theory of suicide and the theory of cost-benefits analysis 
as originally derived in economics.*^ 

Durkheim's Theory of Suicide as Applied to Dropout 

Accordin^^ to Durkheiin (1961) breaking one's ties with a social 
system stems largely from a lack of integration into the common life of 
that society. Given the notion that societies are composed of both 



Credit must be given to William Spady (1970) for being the first 
person to apply Durkhe-'n's theory of suicide to the problem of dropout 
from college. 



structura and value dementi;, DnrKhein* ?..r^7uod that the likelihood of 
complete withdrawal from sec :et.y (.-iuicide) increai^es when two kinds of 
integration are lacking; insufficient moral (value) Integration and in- 
sufficient collective affiliation through person-person interactions 
(structural). Tho\igii these modes of integration ai-e conceptually 
distinct, they are necessarily related in that value or normative 
integration can lead to increased friendship support and vice versa. 

When viewing the college as a social system with its own value 
patterns and social structure, one can treat withdrawal, from that social 
system in a manner analogous to that of suicide withdrawal from the 
wider society. And though dropping out is clearly a less extreme form 
of withdrawal than is suicide, one might expect that social conditions 
affecting dropout in the social system of the college should, in many- 
ways, parallel those that result in "dropout" from the wider society; 
namely the lack of consistent and rewarding interaction with others in 
the college '^e.g. IViendship support) and the holding of value patterns 
that are dissimilar from those of the general social collectivity of 
the college. Presumably, lack of integration into the social system 
of the college will result in. low commitment to the institution and 
increase the probability that individuals will dropout. 

But in the social system of the college, more than in the wider 
society, it is important to distinguish between normative and structural 
integration in areas relating to occupational performance from those 
pertaining to areas external to the job. Specifically, in dealing with 
dropout from college it is ir^portant to distinguish between normative 



and struct iral inte/^ration in the acaderr.ic domain of the college from 
that in the social structure of the college. Such distinctions are 
required because withdrawal from college can arise either from voluntary 
withdrawal (like suicide) or from forced withdrawal (dismissal) which 
ai'ises primarily, though not necessarily, from poor grade performance. 
This separation of the academic from the social domain further suggests 
that a person may achieve integration into one area of the college 
without doing so in the other. ITius a person can conceivably be in- 
tegrated into the social domain of the college, and thereby become 
committed to the institution, and still dropout from insufficient inte- 
gration in the academic domain of the college tlirough poor grade 
performance. Conversely, a person can achieve high grades and still 
decide to withdraw when insufficient social integration exists. In 
the college then, dropout may be either voluntary or forced and may 
arise from either insufficient academic integration or insufficient 
social integration. 

Cost-Benefit Analysis as Applied to Dropout 

Recognizing however, that events in the social system external 
to the college can affect integration within the more limited social 
system of the college, it is necessary to take account of the fact 
that persons may withdraw from college for reasons that may have little 
to do with interaction within the college itself. To deal with this 
possibility the theoreticeil model proposed here includes the notion 
that individual decisions, with regard to any form of activity, can be 



analyzed .n terns of the perce'v^d costs and benefits of that activity 
relative to perceived a3 Urnai.ive activities. Specifically, the theory 
of cost-benefits arRuer, that incHviduais will direct their activities 

toward those areas of endeavor which ore perceived to maximize the ratio 
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of benefits to costs. With regard to staying in college, this view- 
point argues that persons will tend to withdraw from college when he 
perceives that an alternative form of investment of time, energies, and 
resources will yield greater benefits, relative to costs, than does 
staying in college. 

The theoretical model suggested here thus takes account of the 
variety of external forces which affect a person's decision as to staying 
in college. For instance, it permits one to include the effects of 
chongituT supply and demand in the job market on rates of dropout, while 
also taking account of the existence of restrictions (e.g. through dis- 
crimination) which may limit individuals from investing in alternative 
forms of activity even though that activity may be perceived as being 
potentially more rewarding. With regard to the former, a reduction in 
the supply of available jobs may lead individuals to perceive a de- 
creased likelihood that energies invested in the present in college will 
yield acceptable returns in the future. That being the case, individuals 
may decide to dropout of college (voluntary withdrawal) in order to in- 
vest their time and energies in alternative forms of activity even though 



'^he theory of cost-benefit analysis as employed here takes both 
and benefits to include social as well as economic factors. 



their experience ixx ^oUet^.c may have bf^en, lo that point, entirely satis- 
factory. Conversely, the moai;l also accepts the fact that persons may 
stay in college because of restrictions on alternative forrns of activity. 
Rasing of restrictions may then lead to noticeable changes in rates of 
uroDout even though there are no noticeable changes in the quantity and 
quality or individual interaction within the college environment. The 
recent upsur^^e in the .T.ovement of more able blacks from black colleges 
t.o larr»oly while institutionn ol Lifrhcr etiXioatlon appears to be Just 
such an occurrence as seems to be the increase:' rates fo^-ftropout after 
the repeal of the draXt law. 

Finally, the theoretical model proposed here accepts as central 
to the process of dropout the notion that perceptions of reality have 
real effects on the observer, and, for a variety of reasons, persons 
of varying characteristics may hold differing perceptions of apparently 
similtjr situations* In both integration into the academic and social 
systems of the college and in the evaluation of the costs and benefits 
of alternative fonris of activity, it is the perceptions of the individual 
that are important. Since perceptions are, in turn, influenced by both 
the characteristics of the individual (e.g. family background, ability, 
goal commitment, values, etc.) and the characteristics of his collegiate 
environment (e.g. size, quality, peer-group composition, etc.), it is 
clear that this model must also take account of these attributes in a 
manner which allows for the simultaneous interaction between the in- 
dividual and the institution. 
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A Theoretj<;al tModel of nropour 

The Lhecjrclical modal developed here suggests then that dro]K>ut 
is a multidimensional process which results from the interaction between 
the individual and the institution and which is influenced by the char- 
acteristics of both elements. The basic elements of this model are 

diafjrai^imed in Figui-e I in a manner which suggests that there exists a 

3 

longitudinal dimension to the process of dropout. Specifically, it is 
argued that individuals enter institutions of higher education with a 
variety of individual, characteristics, family backgrounds, and prior 
educational experiences which influence the manner in which the individual 
interacts within the college setting ^ More ijnportantly, these attributes 
also infl\ience the exi)ectations and motivations for additional education 
which individuals bring with them into the college environment. Referred 
to here as goal commitment, it is this factor which is argued to be 
central to an individual's decision to dropout of higher education. 
Presumably, the higher the level of an individual's commitment to the 
goal of college completion, the lower the likelihood that an individual 
will droix)ut of college. 

Given individual characteristics, prior experiences, and goal 
commitment, it is the individual's integration into the college environ- 
ment which most directly relates to continuance in college. As noted 
above, this integration results from varying degrees of both normative 



-A/hile the paths between the diagrammed elements suggests path 
analysis, the diagram is not a path model. It is Implied, however, that 
path analysis is indeed appropriate to the study of dropout as an inter- 
active process. 
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and structural intep^^ation into the academic and social systems of the 
college. CUven prior goal commitment, it is the integration of the 
individual into these collegiate systems which leads to new levels of 
goal coiranitraent and to varying degrees of institutional commitment. 
Other things being equal, the higher the degree of integration of the 
individual into the college, the greater will be his commitment to the 
specific institution and to the goad of college completion. 

Referred to as inst '*;utional commitment, it is the interaction 
between the individual's commitment to the goal of college completion 
and his commitment to the institution which determines whether or not 
the individual decides to dropout from college. Presxjmably, either low 
goal commitment or low institutional commitment con lead to dropout. 
Given prior commitment to the goal of college completion, the lower an 
Individual's institutional commitment the more likely is he to dropout 
from that institution. Whether or not he transfers to another institution 
or simply leaves higher education altogether depends primarily upon the 
varying levels of both institutional and goal commitment. Sufficiently 
high commitment to the goal of college completion, even with minimal 
levels of academic and/or social integration and therefore institutional 
commitment might not lead to dropout from the institution. The individual, 
in this case, might decide to ''stick it out" until the completion of the 
college degree. At the same time, insxxfficient integration and therefore 
institutional ccxranitment can also lead to transfer to another institution 
of higher education. Depending on a variety of factors, specifically the 
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prrron'r. commi Imonl. f. > t,hc aoai of coJle^e completion, tie individual may 
l^ransfer to an institxition of compeu-able level or to one of a lower level 
(e.g. from a four-year to a two-year institution). 

Given levels of institutional commitment, the lower the individual's 
commitment to the goal of college completion the more likely is he -io 
dropout. Either as a result of changing external conditions in the job 
market which affect the "value" of the goal in the occupational sphere, 
or as a resalt of the individual's re-evaluation of the goal itself, the 
individual may decide to withdraw from the college despite having become 
integrated into the institution. Voluntary withdrawal, rather than dis- 
missal, is generally the outcome. Siiff iciently high levels of institutional 
commitment, however, may lead individuals to remain in college even though 
they are little committed to the goal of college completion. In effect, 
the benefits of one's current experience in college balance out the per- 
ceived minimal benefits of the college degree in the external social 
system. The phenomena of "getting by'* is often the result. 

Having described the basic elements of the theoretical model, the 
report now turns to a synthesis of recent research on dropout from college. 
The synthesis will attempt not only to fill in, with research findings, 
the various relational elements in the dropout process but also to develop 
suggestions for further research on dropout from college. It should be 
noted beforehand, that despite the very large volume of recent studies on 
dropout, there have been a few multivariate analyses which permit the 
reviewers to isolate the independent effects of various factors on college 



dropout. This beUiQ the case, the synthesis that follows contains, in 
a number of instances, interpretations by the reviewers of the iinyiica- 
tions of various studies on the process of di-opout evep when those 
implications are not immediately derivable from the studies themselves. 
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IV. DROPOUT AS PROCESS; SYTTfliKSIS OF RECENT RESEARCH 

Having broadly described the basic elements of the theoretical 
model, the report nov turns to a synthesis, in terms of this model, of 
recent research on dropout from college • Attention will be turned first 
to those characteristics of individuals which appear to be related to 
their persistence in college, then to the characteristics associated 
with individuals' interaction within the college setting, and finally 
to the characteristics of institutions of higher education which have 
also been associated with dropout from college* 

Individual Characteristics and College Dropout 

Of those characteristics of individuals which have been shown to 
be related to dropout, the more important pertain to the characteristics 
of the individual himiself , the characteristics of his family, his educa* 
tional experiences prior to college entry, and his commitment to the goal 
of college completion. 

Family Background 

As has been true in other areas of educational performance, the 
likelihood of an individual's dropping out from college has been shown 
to be related to the characteristics of the family. Put in general terms, 
the family's socioeconomic status appears to be inversely related to 
dropout (Astin, 196I*; Bckland, 1964; Lembesis, 1965; McCamnon, 1965; 
Panes and nstin, 1968; Sewell and Shah, I967; Wegner, 1967; and Wolford, 
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Specifically, chiliren from lower status families exhibit higher 
rates of dropout than do children of higher status families even vhen 
intellir,ence has been taken into uccoxint (Sewell and Shah, I967)* 

Such general fiadinr-- with regard to family, and therefore student 
social status, pertain as well to the numerous, more specific, findings 
which cite particular famiJy attributes as being related tc the child's 
persistence in college. To summarize these findings, it seems that 
college per sisters are more likely to come from families whose parents 
are more educated (Chase, 197O; Cope, 1968; Cope and Hewitt, 1969; 
Fenstemacher, 1973; Jaffe and Adams, 1970; and Spady, 1971), are more 
urbane (Gurin, et. al*, 1968; and Iffert, 1958), and are more affluent 
(Eckland, 196i4; Iffert, 1958; and Van Alstyne, 1973)* In this latter 
aspect, Astin (1975?) suggests that family income alone is becoming in- 
creasingly less a determinant of college persistence. As shall be 
discussed in a following section, this may be attributed, among other 
things, to the fact that an increasing number of dropouts are voluntary 

^.ional research has indicated that other factws associated 
with family background are also important to the child's educational 
attainment and performance in college. The most important of these 
factors are the quality of relationships within the family, and the 
interest and expectations parents have for their children's education. 
With regard to the former, college persisters tend to come from families 
vhose parents tend to enjoy more open, democratic, supportive, and less 
conflicted relationships with their children (Coi?gdon, 19Sk; Merrill, 1964; 

/ 



Trent and Ruyle, 196'^; and Weigand, 1957). With regard to the latter, 
college persisters seem not only to get more parental advice, praise, 
and expressed interest in their college experience (Trent and Ruyle, 
1965), but also have parents who express greater expectations for their 
further education (Hackman and Dysinger, 1970). In this respect, it 
appears that parental levels of expectations* may have as much influence 
upon the child's persistence in college as does the child's own ex- 
pectations for himself (Hackman and Dysinger, I970). 

Individual Characteristics 

But as important as the family is in determining the child's 
educational performance, at the college level it is quite clear that 
the child's ovm ability is even more important (Sewell and Shah, I967; 
Wegner and Sewell, 197O; and Wegner, I967). Sewell and Shah. (1967), 
for instance, found that measured ability vs nearly twice as important 
in accounting for dropout as was the social status of the family. While 
measured ability is undoubtedly related to persistence in college, most 
research on dropout has focused on ability as demonstrated through grade 
performance. in high school and has shown that it to is related to per- 
sistence in college (Blanchf ield, 197I; Chase, 197O; Coker, 1968; Jaffe 
and Adams, 1970; Lavin, 1965; Lawhom, 1971; Panos and Astin, 1968; 
Smith, 1971 ; and Taylor and Hanson, 1970). Ability as measured on a 
standardized test and ability as demonstrated in high school grades, 
are, however, measures of different aspects of individual competence. 
Of the two, past grade performance tends to be the better predictor of 



success in college if only because it more closely corresponds to the 
individual's ability to achieve within an educational setting whose 
academic and socieil requirements are not too different from that of 
the college (Astin, 1972 )• 

Ability, however measured, is but one of a number of individual 
characteristics found to be associated with college persistence. Thoxigh 
not of the importance of ability, studies have indicated significant 
personality and atcitudinal differences between college persisters and 
college dropouts (Pervin, et. al., 1966)/ Vaughan (1968) suggests 
that dropouts tend to be more implusive than persisters, lacking in any 
deep emotional commitment to education, and unable to profit as much 
from past experience. This latter lack of flexibility in dealing with 
changing circumstances is also cited by E. S. Jones (1955) and Lavin 
(1965) as characteristic of college dropouts relative to college per- 
sisters. Dropouts also seem to be more unstable, more anxious, and 
overly active and restless relative to their successful college counter- 
parts (Grace, 1957; Grande and Siimnons, 1967; and Vaughan, 1968). In 
all, research suggests that personality characteristics of dropouts are 
such as to make more difficixlt the level of achievement required in the 
college setting; that is college dropouts seem to be less "mature" than 
persisters (Spady, 197O). 



lln this respect, it is necessary to point out the existence of 
a substantial amount of research directed toward the effect of an in- 
dividual's mental health upon both performance and persistence in 
college. For example see Famsworth (1957), Pervin, et. al. (1966), 
Suczek and Alfert (1966), and Wedge (1958). 
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Vaiighan (1^)68) points out, however, the need to distinguish between 
dropouts who are dismissals (academic failures) and dropouts wUo are 
voluntary withdrawals. Specifically, college withdrawals tended to 
manifest greater oversensitivity and egotism than any other group; 
factors which, in this model, seem to relate more to social integration 
tb^rt to academic integration. On other measures of personality, however, 
voluntary withdrawals tended to be more like persisters than were dis- 
missals* 

Sex-of the individual also appears to be related to college per- 
sistence. It is fairly clear that despite some recent changes in women's 
behavior, men more than women face the necessity of establishing a 
position in the occupational structure. For women the decision to 
pursue a career is, relatively speaking, less often dictated by social 
and/or economic necessity. As a result it is probable that women are 
both freer to deal with college as an intrinsically rewarding experi* 
ence and face less pressure to complete college (Spady, 1971). Out of 
pure necessity then, it is understandable that a higher proportion of 
men finish college degree programs than do women (Astin, 1972; Cope, 
1973.; Fenstemacher, 1973; and Spady, 1970), whereas a greater proportion 
of women dropouts tend to be voluntaiy withdrawetLs rather than academic 
dismissals (Lembesis, I965; Robinson, I967; and Spady, 1971). 

Past Educational Ebcperiences 

While past educational experiences have not been explicitly re- 
ferred to as being directly related to college dropout, it is clear that 
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performance in high achool, as measured either by grade point average 
or by rank in class, has been shown to be an important predictor of 
future college performance (Astin, 1971). Moreover, since it is also 
clear that the characteristics of the high school, such as its facili- 
ties and academic staff, are important factors in the individual's 
achievement (Dyer, 1968), it follovxs that they would also affect the 
individutil's perfonnance and therefore persistence in college. 

f"rom the perspective suggested here, the characteristics of the 
high school are important because they also affect the individual's 
aspirations, expectations, and motivations for college education; in 
other words his goal commitment (Nelson, 1972). As suggested first 
by Davis (1968) and later by Nelson (1972) and St. John (1971), the 
ability and social status composition of the individuals in the school 
affect not only the individual's perception of his ovm ability, but 
also the individual's expectations and aspirations for college educa- 
tion; specifically his commitment to the goal of college completion. 

Goal Commitment 

As suggested by a number of researchers, once the individual's 
ability is taken into account, it is the person's commitment to the 
goal of college completion which is most influencial in determining 
college persistence. Whether measured in terms of educational plans, 
educational aspirations, or occupational aspirations, the higher the 
level of plans the more likely are persons to remain in college (Autin, 
196k i Bucklin, 197O; Coker, 1968; Krebs, 1971; Medsker and Trent, 1968; 



Sswell and Shah, 1967; Spaeth, 197I; Weigel, 1970; Weigcuid, 1953; and 
White, 1971). Sewell and Shah (1967), for instance, found that level 
of educational plans held by the individual was by far the strongest 
independent influence upon college completion, once family social status 
and ability were taken into account. In a somewhat similar vein, 
Spaeth (1971) demonstrated that the individual's expectations for his 
future occupational status was, after ability, the single most impor- 
tant independent predictor of actual attainment. 

More pertinent to the theoretical model developed here, several 
studies have indicated a direct relationship between the level of an 
individual's commitment to the goal of college completion and per- 
sistence in college (Hackman and Dysinger, 1970; Meurks, 1967; and 
2 

Spady, 1970). Hackman and Dysinger (1970), for example, found that 
it was possible to distinguish between four groups of college students; 
college persisters, transfers, voluntary withdrawals, and academic 
dismissals, in terms of their level of commitment to the goal of college 
completion. Relating this to the difference between male and female 
dropouts, Gurin, et. al. (1968) note that female dropouts tend to have 
lower levels of goal commitment relative to persisters than do male 
dropouts. Since voluntary withdrawal tends to be more common among 



^Such findings appear to be related to studies in other areas 
which suggest a relationship between motivation (Demos, 1968; Pervin, 
et. al., 1966; and Smith, 1971) and/or need-achievement (Heilbum, 
1962; and Stone, 1965) and performance in college. Other theories of 
motivation (Foote, 1951; and Cullen, 1973) also imply that, if an in- 
dividual has an identification of himself as a future college graduate, 
he will in fact be more motivated to the conqpletion of the college 
degree. 
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female dropouts than among male dropouts, it is again implied that goal 
commitment is related to dropout in a manner which distinguishes voluntary 
withdrav^al from academic dismissal. 

It should be noted, in this context, that goal commitment is 
placed after family background and prior educational experiences in the 
longitudinal theoretical model diagrammed in Figure 3. in so' doing, it 
is suggested that goal commitment is itself a reflection of a multi- 
dimensional process of interaction between the individual, his family, 
and his prior experiences in schooling. Specifically, with regard to 
the question of the importance of the family upon the individual's per- 
sistence in college, it is argued that when social status and attitudinal 
factors, such as goal commitment, are considered simiataneously, the 
advantages thought to accrue to individuals with particular kinds of 
attitudes do not exist independently of their family background. After 
ability, it is the individual's background experiences as measured by 
the social status of the family, that leads to and accounts for much of 
the variance in attitudinal differences among individuals. In short, 
much of the effect of social status upon college dropout is mediated 
through its affect upon attitudes and values such as goal commitment. 
Simple measures of social status therefore t^end to underestimate its 
total effect upon persistence in college. 

Interaction Within the College Environment 

Persistence in college is, however, not simply the outcome of 
individual characteristics or of prior goal commitment. As developed 
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here, one must view persistence in college as a longitudinal outcome of 
an interactive process between the individual and the institution in 
which he is registered. Assuming unchanging external conditions which 
may affect an individual's evaluation of the goal of college completion, 
dropout is viewed as the result of the interaction between an individual 
with given commitment to the college degree and his integration into 
the academic and social systems of the college. 

With respect to the academic system of the college, it is argued 
here that an individual's integration can be measured in terms of both 
the individual's grade performance and his intellectual development 
during the college experience. While both elements contain structural 
and normative components, the former relates more directly to the meeting 
of certain explicit standards of academic performance, while the latter 

pertains more to the individual's identification with the norms of the 
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academic system. 

Academic Integration: Grade Performance 

As shown by a large number of studies, an individual's grade 
performance in college is the single most important factor in his 
continuation in college (Ammons, 1971; Astin, 1972; Blanchfield, 197I; 



^Within the academic system, grades are the most visible and 
most conspicuous form of reward. In this respect they represent the 
extrinsic rewards of the system >rtiich can be used as tangible resources 
by individuals for future career mobility ^Spady, I971). Intellectual 
development, on the other hand, represents the intrinsic rewards of 
the system in that they can be viewed as an integral part of the in- 
dividual's personal development. 
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Coker, 1968; Greive, 1970; Kamens, 1971; Jaffe and Adams, 1970; and 
Mock and Yonge, 1969)* It is, however, iiaportant to distinguish between 
dropouts who are academic dismissals and dropoits who axe voluntary with- 
drawals because voluntcuy withdrawals often score higher on various 
measures of ability and/or grade performance than do college persisters 
and therefore certainly higher than do academic dismissals (Coker, I968; 
Hanson and Taylor, 1970; Rossman and Kirk, 1968; and Vaughan, 1968). 

In this respect, Hackraan and Dysinger (1970) have been able to 
distinguish between persisters, tremsfers, voluntary withdrawals, and 
dismissals in terms of the interaction between an individual's level of 
commitment to the goal of college completion and his level of academic 
(grade) performance. They distinguished several forms of behavior: (l) 
students with solid academic competence but moderately low commitment 
to college completion tended to withdraw voluntarily from college, often 
to transfer to another institution or re-enroll at the same institution 
at a later date (i.e. stopout); (2) students with poor academic quali- 
fications but moderately high commitment tended to persist in college 
till completion or until forced to withdraw for academic reasons (i.e. 
acadenic dismissal); and (3) students with both low commitment to 
college completion and moderately low acadmic competence tended to 
withdraw from college and not transfer or re-ezMroll at a later date. 

With regard to sex, additional research suggests that though 
grades do generally relate to college persistence, they tend to be more 
important for male students than for female students, especially dtiring 
the first year of college (Coker, 1968; and Spady, 1971). 
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Academic Integration: Intellectual Development 
Intellectual development, as an integral part of personality 
development of the individual, has also been found to be related to 
persistence in college. As a composite measure of the general expansion 
of the individual's intellectual breadth and scope, of tUe person's 
ability to t' ink systematically and criticaUy, and of his stimulation 
in his academic coursework, it represents the individual's subjective 
identification, and therefore integration, with the intellectual norms 
of the academic system of the college, 

Sarnoff and Raphael (1955), for instance, found that failing 
students usually were unable to see their college experience as a 
process of inteUectual growth and self-realization. More to the point, 
Bayer (I968) found that college graduates had higher scores on indices 
of interest, creativity, and abstract reasoning than college dropouts. 
In a similar fashion, Daniel (1963), Famce (1966), and Rose ^Jid Elton 
(1966) all indicate that dropouts either lacked or had failed to develop 
insight and capacities for self -analytic, critical thinking, or had re- 
jected these processes as ijnportant parts of their personalities. From 
a somewhat different point of view, Medsker and Trent (1968) found that 
persisters, more than dropouts, were likely to value their college 
education as a process of gaining knowledge and appreciating ideas than 
as a process of vocational development. For students at a very selective 
four-year college, Spady (197I) suggerts that this may be more true of 
females than it is of males. Specifically, Spady found that intellectual 
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development was more directly related to persistence among females and 
among males. It was s\aggested that males, more than females, would be 
more concerned about the extrinsic revfards of the academic system (grades) 
than about the intrinsic rewards (intellectual development) as a resxat 
of the pressure they feel for future occupational mobility. Similar 
distinctions between the effect of intellectual development on the 
persistence of males and females was also noted by Gurin, et. al* (1968)* 

Suinmerskill (I962) further siaggests that it is not simply the 
absence or presence of intellectual development which is important in 
persistence, but the degree of congruency between the intellectual 
development of the individual and the prevailing intellectual climate 
of the institution. Indeed, other studies (Dresser, 1971; Hanson and 
Taylor, 1970; Rootman, 1972; and Rossman and Kirk, 1968) further suggest 
that this notion of congruence can be used to distinguish vol\intary 
withdrawal from other forms of dropout behavior. Dresser (1971), for 
example, found that volxintary leavers of both sexes showed significantly 
higher intellectual interests, as well as academic aptitude, than did 
persisters. While similar results were recorded by Rossman and Kirk 
(1968) for students at a major West Coast university, it was further 
suggested that a similar process may occur at two-year institutions or 
four-year institutions of lower quality and may lead to transfer to 
higher quality institutions rather than to simple dropout. 

In this respect Rootman. (3.972) argues that voluntary withdrawal 
can be viewed as an individual's response to the strain produced by the 



lack of "person-role" fit between himself and the normative climate 
of the institution which establishes certain roles as appropriate to 
the institution. Voluntary withdrawal then becomes a means of "coping" 
with the lack of congruency between the individual and his environaent. 
With regard to integration in the academic system throu^ intellectual 
development, it then follows that insufficient integration may arise 
from either insufficient intellectual development or insufficient con- 
gruency between the intellectual development of the individual and the 
institution. 

Within the academic system of the college then, dropout appears 
to be related both to academic grade performance and Intellectual 
development, but in apparently different ways for males and females, 
and for voluntary withdrawals and academic dismissals. And as noted 
above, the effects of insufficient integration into the academic system 
upon dropout behavior must be viewed in terms of the individual's 
coianitment to the goal of college conrpletion. 

Social Integration: its Varying Forms 

Given prior levels of goal commitment, individual decisions as 
to persistence in college may also be affected by their integration into 
the social system of the coUege. Seen as the interaction between the 
individual with given sets of characteristics (e.g. family background, 
values, attitudes, and interests) and other persons of varying character- 
istics within the college, social integration, like academic integration, 
implies a notion of congruency between the individual and his social 
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environment. Integration through informal, peer group associations, 
semi-formal extracxurricular activities, and/or contact with faculty 
and administrative personnel, results in varying degrees of social 
communication, friendship support, faculty support, and collective 
affiliation. These, in turn, can be viewed as important social rewards 
which becane part of the person's generalized evaluation of the costs 
and benefits of college attendance. Other things being equal, social 
integration shoxad presumably increase the likelihood that the in- 
dividual, will remain in college. 

Social Integration: Peer Group Associations 
With regard to integration in the social system of the college 
composed of one*s peers. Cope (1969), Cope and Hewitt (1969), Hacks 
(1963), and Jones (1962), e^h found that social integration, via 
friendship support, was directly related to persistence in college. 
Pervin, et. al. (1967), Rootman (1972), Scott (1971), «na Spady (1971), 
each taking a somewhat "symbolic interact lonist" approach, found that 
individual perceptions of social interaction was directly associated with 
persistence. Specifically, college dropouts perceiv/^d theauselvcs as 
having lower social interaction than did college per sisters. 

Both Pervin, et. al. (1967) and Rootman (1972) go one step further 
and suggest that it is individual perceptions of "social fit" that is 
important in decisions of dropout. Spady (1971 ) notes, however, that 
once perceptions of social interaction (via friendship) are taken into 
account, perceptions of "social fit" are tmjioportant in explaining 
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dropout. This suggests that even when the individual perceives himself 
as not being congruent with the prevailing social climate of the college 
(i.e. lack of "social fit"), sufficient friendship support can still 
lead to social integration. In this respect, Newcwnb aad Placks (196V) 
have observed that "social deviants" (i.e. persons who are deviant with 
respect to the prevailing normative and social climate of the college) 
are less likely to dropout if they are able to establish friendships 
with students similar to themselves. 

Social integration, as it pertains to persistence in college, 
seems then not to imply absolute or even wide-ranging congruence with 
the prevailing social climate of the institution as much as it does the 
development, through friendship Msociations, of sufficient congruency 
with some pert of the social system of the college. Thus the notion of 
subcultures within colleges. In any case, it does seem as if students 
with more "conventional" values, attitudes, and interests, are more 
likely to establish close relationships with a wider-range of peers 
than are their less conventional counterpaarfce within the college (Spady, 
1970). « 

Absence of any such supportive groups or subcxiltures is, in turn, 
more often associated with voluntary withdrawal than it is with dismissal 



TPhe term 'conventional' as employed here refers to the in- 
dividual's position vis-a-vis his peers within the institution. And 
though the statement may be valid for the entire population of college 
students, it is irrelevant here. 
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(Grande and Simmons, 1967; Hanson and Taylor, ' 0; Rootnaa, 1972; Rose 

5 

and Elton, 1966; and Watley, 1965). Hanson and Taylor (1970), for 
example, using multivariate discrimixuint analysis, fo\ind that academically 
successful students who withdrew from college sccxed significantly lower 
on neasxires of social relationships than did either persisters or academic 
dismissals. Part of this difference between withdrawals and dismissals 
arises from the too often overlooked fact that dropout may arise from 
excessive social interaction as often as it does from lack of social 
interaction (Lavin, 1965; O'Shea, 19^9; Phillips, 1966; Spady, 197IJ and 
Wallace, 1966). Specifically, excessive interaction in the social 
domain (e.g. dating) may, beyond a certain point, tend to detract from 
time spent on academic studies and therefore lead to lower academic 
performance and eventual academic dismissal. Volimtary withdrawal 
rarely occurs as a result of such excessive social interaction. 

Whether excessive social interaction leads to poor academic 
performance seems, however, to be a function of the types of persons 
with wh<«n the interaction occurs. Lavin (1965) and Nasatir (1969) 
argue that some of the strain between the demands of the academic system 



"^Results of stTxdies on the effect of social integration upon 
males and fem^les have shown little consistent difference between 
sexes (Brown, 196O; NewcooO) and Flacks, 1961f; and Reed, 1968). Some 
evidence, however, suggests that the effect of insufficient social 
integration among males tends to mediated through its effect upon 
grade performance, while among females its effect appears to occur 
through its influence upon intellectual development (Spady, 1971). 
Though no further data exist in this realm, one can only hypothesize 
that the effects of social integration upon males and females is a 
function of the sexual comEposition of the institution* 



and those of the social system of the college may be alleviated if 
friendship ties are established with persons having strong academic 
orientation. In this way academic and .^ocial system influences may 
coalesce, providing opportxmities for both social interaction and 
mutual assistance. Conversely, Malloy (195^) suggests that the reverse 
may be true if the firiendship ties are with persons who themselves are 
underachievers. In this respect, college fraternities are often 
thought to reduce members * academic performance not -only because of 
the great .deal of time taken up in social activities, hwt also because 
fraternity members are thought to be disinclined toward academic 
achievement. • ' 

Given then, the importance of academic integration (especially 
grade performance) in persistence in college,* social interaction with 
one's peers (through friendship associations) can both assist and de- 
tract from continuation in college. Insvifficient social interaction 
seems to lead primar-^ly to voluntary withdrawal, while excessive social 
interaction may, in some cases, lead to dropout if the group with whom 
one associates is itself disinclined toward academic achievement or if 
the intensity of interaction detracts from time spent on academic 
studies • 

Social Integration: EKtracurricular Activities 
Social integration through extracurricxaar activities appears, 
however, to have no such deleterious effects upon academic performance 
or persistence in college. Studies by Bends (1962)^ Chase (1970), 
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Goble (1957), Spady (1971 )» Stone (I965), and Wolf ord (l961f) all find 
that participation iu extracurricvaar activities, for both sexes, is 
directly related to college persistence. Presvjnably, participation in 
these semi-formal and formtj. institutional activities provides a major 
link to the social and ac«i.'emic systems of the college, and as suggested 
above with regard to certain types of peer group sissociations, may help 
reduce the strain between the demands of the two systems. More, importantly, 
extracurricular activities may provide both social and academic rewards 
which heighten the person's cqmmitmeirt to the institution and therefore, 
other things being equal, reduce the probability of his dropping out 
(Spady, 1971). . , 

Social Integration: Faculty Associations 

The social system of the college consist not only of other students, 
but also of faculty and administrative personnel. Given he faculty's 
more intiinate association with the academic system of the college, it is 
not surprising that a number of studies have found that social inter- 
action with the college's faculty is related to persistence in that college 
(Centra and Rock, 197I; Gamson, 1966; Gekoski and Schwartz, 1967; Spady, 
1971; and Vreeland and Bidwell, 1966). Spu^y (I971) suggests that these 
findings arise from the fact that "interact ion with the faculty not only 
increases social integration and therefore institutional commitment, but 
also increases the individual's intellectual develojanent. Given the 
greater importance of intellectual de/elopment for female persistence 
in college, it follows that interaction with the faculty, in certain 
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cases, may be more important for females than for males While this may 
be true, both Gamson (1966) and Vreeland and Bidwell (I966) argue that 
student interaction with the faculty is more important in the student's 
major area than it is in other areas not only because of the fomer's 
proximity to the interests of the student but also because of its 
potential impact upon his future occupational mobility. Again, a 
differential impact upon males and females is implied. 

Socicd Integration and Institutional Commitment 

Of the varying forms of social interaction within the social system 
of the- college, peer-group associations (friendship support) appear to be 
the most directly related to individual social integration, while peer- 
group, extr€W5urricular, and faculty interactions appear to be of roughly 
eqnal importance in developing commitments to the institution. And more 
than any single mode of sdcial integration, it is the individual's 
commitment to. the institution which is most directly related to per- 
sistence in colleges (Spady, 1971). Assuming high goal commitment, the 
individual's commitment to the institution may mean the difference 
between transfer and persistence. Assuming low gofid commitment, insti- 
tutionail commitment may mean the difference between persistence or 
permanent dropout from higher education. In any case, it is suggested 
that lack of Institutional commitment is, in itself, insufficient to 



Caution must be taken in making these interpretations because 
of the nature of the data upon which the cited s^udy was based. Being 
a very selective college, neither the students nor the faculty can be 
said to be representative of the wider student and faculty population. 



explain dropout. Sufficiently high goal coramitmeut may lead to per- 
sistence within the institution even when little commitment to the 
institution is present. The phenomena of "sticking it out" may te 
just such a case. 

Institutional Characteristics and Dropout 

Since dropout is the outcome of a multidimensional process in- 
volving the interaction hetween the individual and the institution, it 
is not surprising that the characteristics of the institution, even at 
the aggregate level, have also been shown to relate to differential 
rates of dropout. It is the characteristics of the institution; its 
resoiirces, facilities, structurcLL arrangements, and composition of its 
members, which place limits upon the development and integration of 
individueas within the institution and which lead to the development of 
academic and social climates, or "presses," with which the individual 
must come to grips. On one hand this is true with regard to achievement 
within the academic system if only because institutions of different 
quality maintain differing standa4."ds of academic achievement. On the 
other hand, this is etlso true with respect to the social system of the 
college since much dropout appears to result largely from a lack of 
congruence between the individual and the social climate of the in- 
stitution rather than from any specific failure on the part of the 
individual. 

Analysis of the effect of institutional characteristics upon 
dropout has not been, however, as extensive as that relating to 
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individual character! 3 tics. Unfortunately, much of the research that 

does exist is too simplistic to permit meaningful interpretation. Common 

to such research has been the failure to control for other institutional 

characteristics (i.e, other than that being ^studied) which may aiLso 

eiffect dropout emd the tendency to ignore the fact that differences in 

dropout rates between institutions is also the result of differences in 

the types of students admitted (i.e. student inputs). In any case, 

enough research does exist to permit us to make some rather general 

statements, as to the effect of certain large-scale characteristics of 

institutions upon persistence in college; specifically institutional 

type> quality, size, and student composition, 

w 

Institutional Type and Dropout 

With regard to type of institution, it is fairly clear that public 
institutions of higher education tend to have higher dropout rates than 
private institutions if only because much of the student selection 
process takes place before entering private colleges, while similar 
selection normally takes place within the public institutions after 
-entrance (Astin, 1972; Van Alstyne, 1973 )• 

It is also fairly clear that two-year colleges have higher drop- 
out rates than do four-year colleges, even after student input character-^ 
istics have been taken into account (Astin, 1972; Bayer, 1973; Berls, 
1969; and Van Alstyne, 1973). Astin (1972), for instance, finds that 
even thoxigh the higher rates of attrition at two-year colleges are 
primarily attributable to the lower level of motivation axui acadanic 
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ability of the entering students , the retention rates of two-year colleges 
are still somewhat lower than would be expected from the characteristics 
of their students alone. Some authors have concluded from this that it 
may well he the function of two-year colleges to screen-out, or cool- 
out, students from going on to senior college (Clark, i960). 

Since two-year institutions also tend to be institutions of the 
lower and lower-middle class, other authors have further suggested that 
two-year colleges may also function to screen out primarily ' lower status 
persons from going on to senior college and thereby act to reinforce 
inequality of opportunity within the educational system (Karabel, 1972; 
Spady, 197O; and Tinto, 1971). Despite some contrary findings, this 
appears to arise not only from the fact that these institutions serve 
largely lower status individuals, but also from the fact that dropout 
within these institutions is also a function of the individual's social 
status (Folger, Bayer, and Astin, 1971; Jaffe and Adams, 1970; and 
Jencks, 1968). The two majoi* studies which tend to dispute this con- 
clusion are, for example, subject to methodological problems which 
cast doubt uppn their validity. On one hand Astin' s (1972) study of 
dropout runs into the problem of attempting to include as mai^ inde- 
pendent variables (13^) in a regression equation which is based upon 
data of limited r'^^ident representation (aui average of 250 persons in 
each of 217 institutions). On the other hand. Van Alstyne's (1973) 

study of dropouts faces the problem of not having included measures 

7 

of individual ability. • Van Alstyne (1973) finds, for example, that 

"^It mus-c be noted, however, thct the Van Alstyne (1973) study, 
as cited, is preliminary in nat\ire and therefore may yield different 
results in its final form. 



among two-year college students dropout rates are highest among persons 
from families with the highest Income levels (the reverse being true 
within the ^.ur-year colleges). Given the nature of entrance require- 
ments at t-wo and four-year colleges, it is likely that persons from 
high income families enrolled in the two-year colleges are primarily 
persons of lower ability and motivational levels than other students 
in these colleges from lower income backgrounds ♦ That being the case, 
controls for ability would probably have eliminated or even reversed 
differences in dropout rates attributable to family income alone. Jaffe 
and Adams (1970), for example, used controls for both family background 
and individual ability, and observed that dropout within both two and 
four-year institutions was still a function of the individual's social 
status. They did note, however, that the effect of family status was 
less imoportant within the two-year college than it was within the four- 
year institutions of higher education. Ii^erestingly, they further 
noted that of income, occupational, and educational measures of family 
social status, family income was, in both colleges, the least related 
to .dropout. As suggested earlier, family income may no longer be an 
adequate measure for differences in social status between families, and, 
when used in studies of dropout, m«y underestimate the ext to which 
dropout varies among individuals of different social status b. ckgrounds. 

fiollege Quality, Student Composition, and Dropout 
Since type of college is roughly correlated with quality oi' the 
college, it is not surprising that the quality of the college has also 
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been found to influence persistence in college (As bin, 1971; Kamens, 
1971; Rock and Centra, 197O; Wegner and Sewell, 197O; and Wegner, 1967). 
For the state of Wisconsin, Wegner (1967) and Wegner and Swell (1970) 
find that higher quality instituoions have higher rates of graduation 
than do lower quality institutions. Rock and Centra (1970) focusing 
upon specific components of college quality, find that institutions 
whose faculty have a greater percentage of doctorates and/or institu- 
tions which have higher income per student are also those institutions 
in which students appear to over-achieve relative to what one would 
have expected from student characteristics alone. Since performance and 
dropout are directly related, one would assume that these same institu- 
tional characteristics are also related to differential rates of dropout. 

The impact of college quality is, however, more complex than would 
be assumed from simple comparisons among institutions of differing quality. 
This is so because simple comparisons tend to mask the fact that there 
exists an important interaction between the quality of the institution, 
the composition of its students, and individual performance and therefore 
persistence in college. For the most part, these interactive effects 
can be summarized in terms of the "frog-pond" effect and the "social 
status" effect of educational institutions. 

The "frog-pond" effect, first termed by James Davis (1966) and 
1' • applied to elementary schools by St. Joim (1971) and to high 
ai.^ools by Nelson (197^) and Meyer (1970), argues that there exists a 
direct relationship between -.the ability level of the student body of 
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an institution and the expectations individual.s will hold for thenuselves. 
Specifically, the higher the average ability of the student body, the 
lower will be the grades of individuals of given £.bility relative to the 
grades of persons of similar ability in institutions with students of 
lower average ability. Since grades are, in turn, related both to one's 
expectations for future educational attainment and to the probability 
of dropping out, it follows that the higher the ability level of one's 
peers, the lower will be one's expectations and the greater will be the 
probability of dropping out. From this perspective alone, one might 
then infer that higher quality institutions, which tend to have students 
of higher ability, might also have higher dropout rates than institutions 
of lower quality. 

But while this appears to be true (Davis, 1966; and Spaeth, 1971), 
there also appears to be countervailing forces which tend to reverse, 
on the aggregate level, the effect of college quality upon persistence; 
namely the "social status" effect of educational institutions (Meyer, 
1970; and Nelson, 1972). In short the "social status" effect argues 
that the higher the average social status composition of the school, 
the higher will be the perceived value of tha* ed\}fc.ation by the in- 
dividucis within the school. Since highei quality institutions also 
tend to have student bodies which are higher in average social status, 
it follows, from the gener«aized theory of cost-benefit analysis dis- 
cussed earlier, that rates of dropout would be lower at institutions 
of lower quality. Indeed, this is just the implication of the few 
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studies which have looked at the "frog-pond" and "social status" effects 
sijaultaneously (Meyer, 1970; and Nelson, 1972). 

But while these findings and the findings from studies onTihe 
aggregate lex^el have indicated that college quality and persistence is 
directly related, it is by no means clear in which wayt. these counter- 
vailing forces interact to produce the aggregate effect and for which 
types of individuals is the aggregate effect positive. Specifically, 
since dropout is itself a function of varying individual characteristics, 
it may well be that for certain types of students dropout rates are 
higher in higher quality institutions. 

Studies which have looked at the effect of college quality upon 
the persistence of students of differing abilities and social status 
backgrounds, for example, have been somewhat mixed. A study by Wegner " 
(1967), for instance^ of retention rates among a sample of Wisconsin 
institutions of higher education finds that lower status individuals • 
of either lower or higher ability levels are more likely to graduate 
at very low quality or very high quality institutions than they are at 
institutions of middle quality. For individuals of higher social status, 
graduation rates are lowest in the lower-middle quality institutions and 
highest in the upper-middle and higher quality institutions. Therefore, 
while it is true that graduation rates are highest for all types of 
students in the higher quality institutions, the reverse was not true. 
Especially for students of lower social status backgrounds, attendance 
at lowest quality institutions was associated with higher graduation 
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rates than at soraevhat higher quality institutions. It shoidd be noted 
that with ability and social status controlled, students of higher social 
status are more likely to graduate at all types of institutions than are 
lower status students* 

Wisconsin is not, however, a state which is representative of the 
national pattern of higher education. For a representative national 
sample, Kamens (1971) finds that at all levels of achievement, aa)ility, 
and educational aspirations, students at higher quality institutions are 
more likely to graduate than are similar students at lower quality in- 
stitutions. Similar resixlts hold when famixy background is considered, 
that is, students of all social status categories are more likely to 
graduate at institutions of higher quality than they are at institutions 
of lower (quality. And unlike the findings of Wegner'a study for Wisconsin, 
Kamens finds that the lowest quality institutions tend also to have the 
lowest graduation rates of all types of students. Of note is Kattens 
finding that "across quality contexts" grades become more important for 
the "survival" of students from low status families and less important 
for those students from business and professional families. Implied is 
the notion that the effect of quality upon individuals of differ ^t 
abilities and social status backgrounds may vary in terms of its effect 
upon differing fo. of dropout; namely academic dismissal and voluntary 
withdrawal. 

o 

Institutionad Size and Dropout 

Size of the institution (e.g. enrollment) also appears to be re- 
lated to persistence, but again in a manner which is, as of yet, unclear. 
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Nelson (1966), for instance, finds that smaller institutioM have lower 
dropout rates than do larger ones, while Kamens (1971) finds that larger 
institutions have lower dropout rates. Nelsv l (1966), however, siinply 
categorized institutions above or below a given size without controls 
for type or quality of the institution, while Kamens (1971) noted that 
even after the quality of the institution and the characteristics of the 
students were taken into account larger institutions tended to have 
lower dropout rates than did smaller ones* Rock ana Central (1970), 
though focusing upon achievement rather than dropout, take similar 
factors into^count and obtain somewhat different results. Specifically, 
they find that at higher levels of institutional income per student (i.e. 
higher quality institutions) smaller colleges had higher levels of 
achievement than did larger colleges even after student characteristics 
were taken into account. At low levels of iiastitutional income per 
student, no relationship between size and achievement was noted. Since 
achievement and dropout are directly related, these findings suggest that 
very good, small colleges might be as effective in promoting students to 
the college degree as are the larger, high quality institutions but 
effective in different ways. The smaller institution, given its normally 
lower student-faculty ratio, may be able to enhance persistence through 
increased student -fetculty interaction and therefore through its effect 
upon both grades and intellectusQ. development. Hie larger ir^titutions, 
normally more heterogeneotis in student conoposition, may enhance per- 
sistence through its ability to provide for a wider variety of student 
subcultures and therefore through its effect upon social integration 
into the institution. 
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Clearly there remains much more to be knovm about the effecta of 
institu^ .onal characteristics upon dropout among individuals of differing 
characteristics ♦ V/hat vre do know is, at present, quite crude; namely 
that four-year institutions, private institutions, and high quality in- 
stitutions have lower dropout rates than do two-year institutions, public 
institutions, and Iowbt quality institutions. How these differences come 
about or for which types of persons are the differences greater, smaller, 
or even reversed is, thus faur, beyond our present reach. 



In large part the absence of research in this area has been the 
result of the absence, until recently, of sufficiently detailed data 
covering large enough numbers of students in varying types of institutions 
over a sufficiaitly long enough periods of time. The American Council on 
Education data is perhaps the best in this respect. Unfortunately, its 
utilization has been extremely liMted. 
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V. DROPOUT FROM HIGHER B3)UCATIQN: A REINTERPRCTATION 

Voluntary Withdrawal and Acac ^Ic Dismissal 

In deeding with the effects of individual and institutional 
characteristics upon individual integration into the academic and social 
systems of collegiate environments, it is important to distinguish be* 
tween academic dismissal and volunt&iy withdrawal. For instance while 
academic dismissal is most closely associated with grade performance, 
dropout in the form of voluntary withdrawal is not. Rather such with- 
drawal appears to relate to the lack of congruency between the individual 
and both the intellectual climate (normative) and the peer-group social 
system of the college. In this respect, voluntary withdrawals are most 
ftrequently found to be both "social isolates" and/or "deviants" in terns 
of the intellectual norms of the institution. Apparently larger iiiiititu- 
tions, by providing for a wider variety of subcultures and therefore for 
a heightened probability for peer-group support, tend to reduce voluntary 
withdrawal. 

Academic dismissals, on the other hand, are often either lacking 
in both intellectual and social development or are socially Integrated to 
the extreme. That is, dismissals have often been found to be unkble to 
meet the intellectual and social demands of the college or h«re been so 
integrated into the social system of the college that academic demands 
go unmet, in either instance, grade performance is the single strongest 
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predictor of academic dismissal. Voluntary withdr»rals, in this respect, 
generally show both higher grade performance and higher levels of in- 
tellectual development than do the average persister. 

Goal Commitment and Dropout ' 

As suggested by Haclanan and Dysinger (1970) and as argued here, 
the distinction between voluntary withdrawjtl and 6u:ademic dismissfJ., as 
well as that between -transfer- and permanent dropout, can be more effectively 
axialyzed by taking accoxmt of the individual's c-amitment to the goal of 
college completion. 

It is the level of goal commitment, in periods of stable market 
'conditions,, as it is affected and modified by the individual's experience 
in the college which determines his decision to ranain in college. Given 
sufficiently low goal commitment, individuals tend to withdraw not so much 
as a result of poor grade performance as much as a result of insufficient 
rewards from the social anl academic (normative) systems of the college* 
As a result, low levels of commitment to the institution and to the goal 
of college completion set off the voluntary withdrawal frcm the academic 
dismissal. 

That goal commitment appears to be an imgportant part of the dropout 
process is further suggested by the fact that, among men, voluntary with- 
drawal becomes a decreasing proportion of the total yearly dropout as 
individuals approach college graduation (Sexton, 1965). Since vol mtar^ 
withdrawal implies a decision on the part of the individual that the 
benefits of the degree io not outweigh the costs of attendance, it can 



be argued that perceived benefits, and therefore gofiflr commitment, increase 
with increasing nearness to conrpletion. In a sense, past costs become an 
investmer^ ^once those costs have been borne. That is, the pe iived 
ratio of benefits to costs, other things equal, tends to' increase as one 
proceeds through college. Goal commitment then, also increases* 

For both dismissals and voluntary withdrawals, level of goal commit* 
ment can also be utilized to distinguish between dropcats who transfer, 
stop-out, and those who leave the system of higher education altogether. 
Presumably, high goal canmitment among dismissals will lead to transfer 
to institutions having lower standaords of academic performance « Among 
voluntary vithdrawcOs, sufficiently high goal ccwmiitment may lead to 
transfer to institutions perceived to be more matched to the person's in- 
tellectual and/or social needs and wants* in both instances, stiff iciently 
low goal commitment will tend to lead to permanent dropout ftom the system 
of higher education. Finally, whether voluntary withdrawals transfer or 
"stop-out" to re-enroll at the same institution at a later date, seems to 
be an outcome of both goeiL ccxmnitment and inst: ational commitment. 

Social Status and Dropout 

Interestingly, while voluntary withdrawals tend to be somewhat more 
able and to exhibit higher levels of intellectual development than do 
persisters, they not only tend to have somewhat lower goal commitment but 
also tend to be of somewhat higher average social status. Conversely, 
dismissals, while tending to show both lower aptitude and levels of 
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intellectual development than the average persiater, also show someifhat 
IcTder scores on laeasures of social status thaa do persisters.^ 

Since dismissals appear to be of soaeirhat lower social status than 
are persist ers, and certainly of lower social status than withdrawals, it 
can be argued that the effect of social status upon persistence in college 
occurs not throu^ goal coiranitment (since dismissals tend to have levels 
of goal cOTDnitiaent con^arable to that of per^isters) but through its 
affect upon academic performance. Jn this respect, given sufficient 
social interaction, j^rograms designed to influence the academic performance 
of persons whose social backgrounds have often meant inferior schooling 
prior to college seem to be aimed in the proper directiou to enhance their 
persistence in college. 

A Modified Definition of Dropout 

Given these conments, a modified definition of dropout is suggested; 
namely that dropout represents the failure of individuals, of given ability 
and goal ccMnmitment, to achieve desired educational goals. For those per- 
sons ^rtiose abililgr and goal commitment suggest realistic escpectations 
within given institutional settings, the modified definition then implies 
an imoportant interaction between the needs and desires of the individual 
and the concerns of the institution. Namely, the individual realistically 
seeks to achieve a given educational goal and the institution seeks to 
develop in the individuals, of sufficient potential, skills appropriate 

•though there are undoubtedly instances In which Icwer social status 
persons withdraw "voluntarily" because of external needs (e.g. financial, 
family), these cases tend to be the minority rather than the majority. 
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to the stated goals of both the individual and the institution* For those 
persons whose ability and/or goal conniitmeut suggest unrealistic expecta^ 
tions vithin a given educational setting, the definition MovCLd intepret 
transfer to other institutions as c ne of the processes through vhich in- 
dividuals of varying abilities and goax c<»niitnients are matched to 
institutions of varying standards and/or characteristics. In so doings 
the definition tends to focus attention on that view of hl^er education 
which argues that the higjier educational system should serve to maximize 
the potential of each individual in the system. At the same time, however^ 
the definition recognizes the all too often overlooked fact that some per* 
sons will dropout of institutions if only because of insufficient conBtitment 
to the gpBl of college education; in other words , that the college degree 
is just not worth the effort* 

While it seems unavoidable that the demand for access to hic^ier 
education will continue to increase in the foreseeable future, it should 
net folloif that higher education should attospt to serve, in an uncritical 
maimer, each and every person who enters. To classify as a dropout every* 
one who lea\res, irrespective of his interests or goal comatae^, is, in 
effect, to suggest that hig'aer education do just that. 
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